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Abstract: Much of the limited scholarship dedicated to Sor Juana’s autos sacramentales tends to separate 
them from the loas that were meant to introduce them. Critics often exalt the loas for the sympathy that 
they express for indigenous beliefs, while neglecting the autos or viewing them as masterful imitations of 
Calderon’s style. This analysis breaks with this trend by demonstrating the thematic unity between the auto 
titled El mdrtir del sacramento, San Hermenigildo and the ha that precedes it. Reading the two works in 
the light of Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism and its influence on the development of criollo consciousness, the 
article argues that both ha and auto contribute to a subversive criollo discourse that questions Spain’s 
hegemony and carves a space for Sor Juana’s own intellectual activities. 
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P recisely two hundred years after Columbus’s first landfall in the New World, Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz’s trilogy of autos sacramentales with their accompanying loas were pub¬ 
lished in Spain. These were titled, in the order that they were found in that 1692 edition: 
El mdrtir del sacramento, San Hermenegildo ; El cetro de Jose\ and El divino Narciso} While 
for the past two centuries the flow of religious and literary culture had almost always moved 
westward from Europe to the Americas, Sor Juana (1651-95) broke with this trend by explicitly 
intending these Eucharistic dramas to be performed in the metropolis. Adding to this audacity, 
the introductory loas to these three autos deal with indigenous cultures and other New World 
themes in a manner that questions the Spanish imperial project. In recent decades, these themes 
have drawn scholars to study the loas in depth, while they have often neglected the autos that 
the loas were meant to introduce. In a manner of speaking, Sor Juana scholars have constructed 
a metaphorical border fence between the loas and the autos , exalting the former for dramatizing 
the conquest of the Americas in a manner sympathetic to the indigenous, while only guardedly 
praising the latter’s masterful exposition of what they see as purely orthodox themes. I argue 
that this artificial division between the loas and the autos limits our understanding of both, 
and that, when read in the context of the Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism that influenced Sor Juana’s 
thinking, both can be seen as participating in a subversive criollo discourse. My analysis will 
focus on the auto titled El mdrtir del sacramento, San Hermenegildo with its accompanying loa. 2 

Critics who have analyzed Sor Juana’s autos sacramentales fall into four main categories. 
In the first are those who study the loas while mostly or completely ignoring the autos that 
follow them. 3 Scholars in this category tend to focus on the development of criollo conscious¬ 
ness and, in the case of the loa for El mdrtir del sacramento , biographical elements and 
theological issues. As Georgina Sabat de Rivers puts it, the loas express “una sintesis de lo 
que constituian sus preocupaciones y deseos personales como mujer intelectual y americana” 
(316). The second category includes those studies that focus exclusively on one or more of 
the autos without discussion of their introductory loas. 4 These studies generally conclude that 
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Sor Juana’s autos are ingenious expositions of orthodox doctrine. 5 Mauricio Beuchot best 
summarizes this interpretation: 

Estas son piezas teatrales que transmiten y facilitan la comprension de ciertos dogmas cristianos 
a la gente que los veia representar, y a la que habia que entregar esos contenidos teologicos 
digeridos y bien dispuestos, no solo hechos comprensibles para la mentalidad de los espectadores, 
sino con los adomos que los hicieran conmovedores y amables. (357) 

While the first two groups of critics simply avoid discussing possible connections between the 
loas and the autos , a third group actively argues against any such connection. 6 Paola Marin, for 
example, contrasts “el tema indigena” of the loas with the “ortodoxia religiosa” communicated in 
the autos , labeling this difference one of the “incoherencias ideologicas” and “contradicciones” 
common to the Baroque (33). Susana Hernandez Araico takes the argument a step further by 
claiming that, with minor alteration, the loa for El martir del Sacramento “bien pudo servir 
como prologo a cualquier otro auto o comedia ...” (“El montaje” 298). 

The fourth and final group includes those few critics who read the loas and the autos 
together as cohesive units, which is how I believe Sor Juana intended for them to be viewed. 7 
These scholars, however, with some exception tend to focus mainly on the theological or 
allegorical unity between them. 8 According to Pamela Kirk: “When the auto and its loa are 
seen as a unit together, other levels of significance emerge which would have encouraged the 
audience to consider the complexities of conversion and meditate on the ironies of history” 
(44). Jeremy Paden adds: 

Though Sor Juana’s loas faithfully complete their duty of introducing the auto, a task they reserve 
for the last few lines, they also exceed their function by containing within them a presentation 
and celebration of the Host.... Sor Juana, then, turns both the auto and the loa that introduces 
it into allegories that celebrate the sacrament of the Holy Communion. (179) 

These scholars rightly recognize the need to read the loas and the autos together as cohesive 
units. It was typical in the Golden Age for loas and the autos or comedias that they introduced 
to be written by different playwrights and then collated by the director (autor de comedias). 
Sor Juana’s works, however, as Aurelio Gonzalez points out, seem to have been the exception 
(119). Both Gonzalez and Hernandez Araico (“La innovadora”) analyze at length the cohesive 
unity between Sor Juana’s comedia Los empehos de una casa and the loas and sainetes that form 
part of one of the rare Baroque festejos teatrales written by a single playwright. It is therefore 
reasonable to use the same approach in studying her religious works. The real case for reading 
the loas and the autos together, however, is in the often overlooked thematic unity that exists 
between them. While a handful of scholars have discussed this thematic unity in the past, the 
topic deserves further discussion in the light of the Jesuit Neo-Scholastism that wielded immense 
influence among New Spain’s intellectual elite, including Sor Juana. 

In Octavio Paz’s monumental biography of Sor Juana, he explains that Jesuit Neo- 
Scholasticism was “a vision of world history as the gradual unfolding of a universal and 
supernatural truth. The sum of that truth was Christianity and the passion of Jesus; in other parts 
of the world and in other ages, the same mystery had been manifest, not fully, but in symbols 
and signs and coincident marvels” (35). 9 

This vision of world history was codified primarily in the writings of the German polymath 
Athanasius Kircher (1602-80), whose works were essential reading among New Spain’s 
intellectuals. 10 Kircher, himself a Jesuit, wrote extensively on a variety of subjects, including 
music, mathematics, biology, geology, and physics. He had a particular interest, however, in 
ancient Egypt, which he considered to be the source of all learning. His magnum opus Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus is, ostensibly, an effort to decipher Egyptian hieroglyphs, but quickly turns into a 
“thorough study of every surviving piece of information on Egyptian philosophy and religion, 
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together with comparisons of all the systems which subsequently developed from it” (Godwin 
57). In this and other works, he attempts to connect the cultures and beliefs of such disparate 
civilizations as Egypt, China, and the Aztecs, guided by the belief that all contain remnants 
of a primeval truth only found in its entirety in Catholicism. He was popular among Jesuits 
because, according to Paula Findlen, he provided “a comparative framework through which to 
view cultures, languages, and artifacts” and insisted on the “power of history and faith to unite 
disparate parts of the world” (331-32). Daniel Stolzenberg notes how this worldview affected 
Jesuit evangelizing efforts: “The notion that all peoples, even those mired in superstition 
and idolatry, preserved elements of antediluvian wisdom enabled Jesuit missionaries to form 
relatively sympathetic judgments of the traditions of the Indians, Chinese, and other potential 
converts” (134). 

It is abundantly clear that Sor Juana was an avid reader of Kircher’s works. Findlen, after 
noting that the library featured in one of her portraits includes some of the German’s works, 
calls her “one of the best readers Kircher ever had” (333, 349). She adds: 

[Sor Juana] repeatedly pulled his books down from the shelf in order to become learned. Mas¬ 
tering their content, evoking key ingredients, and ultimately critiquing the limits of Kircher’s 
vision of the world were all fundamental aspects of her own claims to be a scholar of some 
note. Kircher’s ideas became an essential resource in the evolution of her own epistemology 
of knowledge. (335) 

While sympathy towards indigenous culture is apparent in her loas , her Kircherian worldview 
also explains her choice of material for her three autos . Each finds Eucharistic typology in 
a different context: in El cetro , she demonstrates the exegetical process of finding Christian 
types in the Old Testament (i.e., Jewish tradition). In El divino Narciso , she shows that the 
same process can be applied to the Greco-Roman myth of Echo and Narcissus. In El martir del 
Sacramento , she applies the same methodology to decisive historical events in Spain’s history. 

Later in his discussion of Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism, Paz goes on to point out that the Jesuit 
tendency towards universalism also influenced the emergent criollo consciousness: 

through historical analogy, the erudition and imagination of the seventeenth century Romanized 
Mexico Tenochtitlan. The Aztec world was transformed in the imperial mirror of human¬ 
ism. Mexico-Tenochtitlan was an American Rome and, like the Latin capital, was the seat of 
first a pagan, then a Christian, empire. In the image of the imperial city of Mexico one could 
recognize both criollo patriotism and the Jesuit dream of Christian universalism embracing all 
societies and all cultures. (36) 

Just as classical Roman mythology had the potential to be Christianized, classical Rome had 
the potential to become the capital of Christianity. In criollo- Jesuit thinking, therefore, Mexican 
natives and their capital, Tenochtitlan, were seen to have the same potential. The implication 
is that, through the process of traslatio imperii , a New World civilization could eventually 
eclipse that of the Old World, a particularly attractive idea for criollos chafing at the preference 
given to the peninsulares for important government and Church positions. Antonio Rubial Garcia 
notes this criollo consciousness in Sor Juana’s close friend Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, whose 
triumphal arch on the occasion of the Marques de la Laguna’s entry into the viceregal capital 
was adorned with images of Moctezuma and other indigenous models of good government. 
He says, “Esa imagen gloriosa de Moctezuma, y con el la de todo el mundo mexica, fue para 
Sigiienza, y para otros contemporaneos suyos, un medio que servia para equiparar la historia 
de su ciudad patria con cualquiera de las de Europa ...” (356). 

Although Sor Juana’s own triumphal arch for the same occasion did not contain indigenous 
themes, she did explore ideas similar to Sigiienza’s in the loa that precedes El divino Narciso , 
which depicts the allegorical figures of Occidente and America dressed as Native Americans and 
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dancing in honor of the Dios de las Semillas. When the allegorical figure Religion, representing 
the Catholic faith, hears about their beliefs, she exclaims: 

jValgame Dios! ^Que dibujos, 
que remedos o que cifras 
de nuestras sacras Verdades 
quieren ser estas mentiras? (vv. 261-64) 

The rest of their conversation reveals, point by point, the close connection between indigenous 
beliefs and Catholicism, which is precisely what Sor Juana does with Greco-Roman mythology 
in the auto that this loa introduces. 

The more immediate predecessor to this New World civilization that the criollos were 
beginning to imagine was of course Spain, which had come to see itself as a new Rome. In 
El martir del sacramento , San Hermenegildo and the loa that precedes it, Sor Juana deconstructs 
Spanish history in such a way as to reveal the New World’s potential to eclipse the Old in the 
same way that Spain had come to eclipse Rome. 

The loa begins with an argument between two students addressing the question: what is 
Christ’s greatest fineza , or favor, to mankind? Estudiante 1, relying on Saint Augustine, argues 
that it is his death. Estudiante 2, basing his argument on Saint Thomas Aquinas, claims that 
Christ’s greatest gift to humanity is having put himself into the Host through transubstantiation. 
A third student, whom most scholars identify as Sor Juana’s own alter ego, joins the conversa¬ 
tion and offers to settle the dispute by putting on a brief play for them. He then summons forth 
actors dressed as soldiers who are celebrating Hercules’s placement in Spain and Africa of the 
Pillars of Hercules marking the non plus ultra , or end of the earth, and proclaiming “no hay 
mas / mundo que el que vemos” (209-10). In the next scene, Christopher Columbus emerges 
having discovered the New World. He proclaims, “jOh Hercules! De tus Columnas / borra el 
rotulo soberbio / del Non plus ultra . .(vv. 261-63). He commands Europe: 

jSal de aquel pasado error, 

que tus Antiguos tuvieron, 

de que el termino del Mundo 

no pasaba del Estrecho [de Gibraltar]! (w. 257-60) 

The third student then explains what all of this has to do with the argument over which is Christ’s 
greatest favor to humanity: 

No haber mas Mundo creia 
Hercules en su blazon, 
mas se echo al agua Colon 
y vio que mas mundo habia. 

Asi cuando se entendia 

que el llegar a padecer 

era del Sumo Poder 

la empresa mayor que vieron, 

se echo al agua, y conocieron 

que quedaba mas que hacer. (vv. 367-76) 

In other words, just as Columbus corrected the error of ancient geographers, Thomas Aquinas 
corrected the errors of a previous theologian. In this way, Sor Juana privileges the new over the 
old, viewing history, in the words of Robin Ann Rice, as “la paulatina revelation de verdades a 
la humanidad, durante siglos y siglos” (82). Significantly, the playwright uses the discovery of 
the Americas to illustrate this idea, thereby identifying the New World as the locus for discovery, 
innovation, and change. 
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While in the loa Sor Juana emphasizes the superiority of the new over the old by dramatiz¬ 
ing the geographic discovery of 1492, in the auto she turns the calendar back another millennium 
to the Visigothic period in Spanish history. The Visigoths filled the power vacuum left in the 
Peninsula upon the collapse of the Roman Empire and ruled until the Moorish invasion in 711. 
During the long Reconquest of the Peninsula, Christian forces came to see the Visigoths as their 
forebears. As Taran Sarah Christine Johnston puts it, “[E]xpansionist-era ideologues created 
representations of an imagined Visigothic past that allowed them to see current political and 
military realities as continuous with the past and therefore as a coherent unified historical trajec¬ 
tory” (7). Even after the Reconquest was long complete, “la casta de los godos” was synonymous 
with noble Christian lineage untainted by Semitic blood. 11 In other words, the idealization of the 
Visigothic period was an essential element in Spain’s self-fashioning. The Visigoths, however, 
were originally not Catholics, but rather practiced a form of Christianity known as Arianism. 
That is until Hermenegildo, the son of king Leovigildo, converted to Catholicism and began 
a rebellion against his father. Sor Juana’s auto dramatizes Hermenegildo’s internal struggle as 
he is tom between loyalty to his father and loyalty to his new faith. 

Sor Juana manipulates this source material in a way that, like the loa , exalts the new over 
the old. The depiction of the struggle between Arianism and Catholicism in the Visigothic era 
reminds the audience that Spain’s past was not entirely worthy of idealization, and that Span¬ 
ish national identity is a work in progress. The implication is that New Spain has the same 
potential, through the process of traslatio imperii , to become a great civilization. To take it 
a step further, Sor Juana ridicules the reactionary idealization of the past by having heretical 
characters express an exaltation of the past and a fear of change. For example, Leovigilido’s 
ambassador, Geserico, tries to convince Hermenegildo to give up his rebellion by reciting a 
lengthy history of the Goths and then saying: 

Si de la secta Arri'ana, 
siempre firmes y constantes, 
ellos nunca se apartaron, 

£por que quieres tu apartarte? 

Si el seguir a los Mayores 

siempre es la mas importante 

maxima de los gobiemos 

^por que vas por otra parte? (vv. 527-34) 

These lines ring ironic because, only a few lines earlier, Geserico mentions that Visigoths had 
not always been Arian: 

dejando la idolatria 

de sus barbaros altares, 

de los Arrianos dogmas 

admitieron las verdades.... (vv. 515-18) 

The mention of idolatry would have inevitably reminded a seventeenth-century audience of 
Amerindian beliefs and practices, implying that Spain’s own past is not dissimilar to America’s. 

Later, Leovigildo himself expresses the fear that any change in tradition will result in the 
collapse of his family’s rule: 

pues si a tantas Coronas que han pasado, 
solo la Religion ha conservado, 
si ella falta, ^quien duda falte toda 
la Estirpe Real de la familia Goda? (vv. 1081-84) 
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This trepidation also proves ironic, since, as the playwright has reminded the audience in the 
loa , the royal family did in fact remain in power after the Visigothic conversion to Catholicism, 
and their descendents continued to rule Spain twelve centuries later: 

dando al Espanol Monarca 

(y a su venturoso Reino) 

el parabien de que sea 

feliz heroico heredero 

del glorioso Hermenegildo, 

siguiendo de Recaredo 

la linea real de los Baltos. (w. 463-69) 

Once again, by revealing the development of Spain’s current political system, Sor Juana suggests 
the possibility of change in the colonial system. 

Leovigildo also expresses the foolishness of adhering to tradition when, in a fairly tangential 
speech, he expounds upon the Visigoth laws of royal succession. He notes that kingship has 
traditionally been elective among the Goths, but explains that this is because, in the early days 

... el dominio, 

siendo Espada mas que Cetro, 

sin tener Imperio fijo, 

fue conveniente a aquel tiempo 

la election y no la herencia.... (w. 1591-95) 

Since there was a lack of political stability, it made more sense to elect kings rather than depend 
on the uncertainty of primogeniture. He goes on to explain that times have changed, making 
that custom obsolete: 

.. . Y considerando 

que ya no es dictamen cuerdo 

observarla, pues lo mismo 

que aprovecho en aquel tiempo 

de adelantar las conquistas, 

es pemicioso en el nuestro, 

donde se ha ensanchado tanto 

el Dominio, que el gobiemo 

no debe estar a adquirir, 

como a conservar, atento.... (vv. 1617-26) 

According to this reasoning, the size and relative stability of the kingdom makes hereditary 
kingship a better policy. By mentioning the “conquistas,” the playwright once again connects 
Spain’s past to New Spain’s development, suggesting the latter’s potential. She reinforces the 
value of change a few lines later. Even though Leovigildo’s goal in fighting against Hermene¬ 
gildo is to prevent religious change in the kingdom, his reflection on regal succession ironically 
concludes with this complaint: 

para alborotarse un Reino, 
se recibe por delito, 

mas que lo malo, lo nuevo.... (vv. 1643-^16) 


The third and most complex character through whom Sor Juana ironizes the resistance to change 
is Apostasia. Although this character is given an allegorical name, he is not actually allegorical, 
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but rather, the Arian bishop from whom Hermenegildo refuses to receive communion at the 
play’s climax. Before that, Apostasia encourages Leovigildo to take arms against his son: 

Juntas estan las armas de tu Imperio. 
jVenga con ellas tanto vituperio! 

Haz, Senor, que con ellas te respete, 
pues sin ellas no espera ya que acepte 
ningun partido su arrogancia necia. 

Temate Rey, quien Padre te desprecia; 

que sin armas, en estas ocasiones, 

van sin autoridad las persuasiones. (vv. 1181-88) 

Apostasia’s desire to enforce dogma through violence is a contradiction of Estudiante 2’s 
admonition regarding theological debate: 

Esta no es cuestion de voces 

sino lid de los conceptos; 

y siendo juez la razon, 

que sera vencedor, pienso, 

el que mas sutil arguya, 

no el que gritare mas recio. (w. 23-28) 

Sor Juana’s critique of the use of force in theological debate is even more pronounced in the 
loa that introduces El divino Narciso. In it, the allegorical figure Celo leads the Spaniards in an 
attack against the Indians, led by the allegorical figure America. Religion comes to America’s 
defense saying, “jEspera, no le des muerte, / que la necesito viva!” (vv. 206-07). She goes on 
to say: “ ... el rendirla / con razon, me toca a mi, / con suavidad persuasiva” (vv. 215-17). As I 
mentioned previously, Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism implied certain sympathy towards native beliefs 
that would have precluded violence. In addition, by criticizing Spain’s methods of evangelization 
in the New World, she once again questions its hegemony in New Spain. 

Supposing, then, that by placing certain ideas into the mouths of the villainous Arian 
characters Sor Juana is ridiculing those ideas, we may draw the following conclusions. First, 
consistent with the theme of the loa , the auto El martir del sacramento criticizes the resistance 
to theological and political change. Second, consistent with the themes in the loas preceding 
both El martir del sacramento and El divino Narciso , Sor Juana criticizes the use of force or 
other authoritarian methods instead of reason and persuasion in theological debate. 

In the same way that the concept of non plus ultra adhered to by the ancients had to give 
way to a new understanding of geography, and in the same way that St. Augustine’s ideas had 
to give way to St. Thomas’s, Sor Juana demonstrates that new ideas about religion and king- 
ship superseded the old ones in Spanish history. The loa and the auto are inextricably united 
thematically. Keeping in mind the Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism that permeated her thinking, it is 
reasonable to infer that both loa and auto contribute to an emerging criollo discourse calling 
for change in Viceregal society. According to this discourse, while it may have once made 
sense for only peninsulares to receive the most important government jobs, this policy should 
change to include criollos. While it may have once made sense for indigenous cultures to be 
repressed, they should now be recognized as predecessors of the Catholic faith. And, while it 
may once have made sense for women to be excluded from intellectual pursuits, the time has 
come for an extremely talented Mexican nun to appropriate a genre traditionally associated with 
strengthening Spanish imperialism and instead use it to question that very empire’s hegemony. 
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NOTES 

1 There is some dispute as to the order in which the three autos were written. Some believe that El 
martir del sacramento was written first (Paden 191; Merrim 110; Rice 79; and Sabat de Rivers 315). Lee A. 
Daniel considers it to be the last (“Sor Juana’s” 101). The precise order is not particularly important to my 
own analysis, although, like Daniel and Paden, I view the three autos as a trilogy. 

2 For a related analysis of El cetro de Jose and its accompanying loa, see Patterson 236-52. 

3 See Cevallos; Daniel, “The loa”; Jauregui; Ponce de Leon Hernandez; Rice; and Sabat de Rivers. 
Both Mendez Plancarte and Paz study the loas and the autos , but not as cohesive units. 

4 See Beuchot; Daniel, “Sor Juana’s”; Valbuena-Briones; and Worley. 

5 Worley’s recent essay is a notable exception. He reads El martir del sacramento as a subversive 
work based on his analysis of three themes: “la heterodoxia sexual, similitudes y diferencias en el modo 
de pensar de arrianos y catolicos y la ambivalencia del protagonista” (105). 

6 See Grovas; Hernandez Araico, “El montaje”; and Marin. 

7 See Egan; Kirk; and Paden. Although Rice focuses mainly on the loa , she does discuss some thematic 
unity between the loa and the auto of El martir del sacramento. 

8 Linda Egan is the most notable exception. She reads the loa and auto as thematically united in their 
subversion, saying that through them Sor Juana “[a]firma ... que la religion y la autoridad mundana que 
la consagra estan siempre sujetas al cuestionamiento y la reinterpretacion” (58). 

9 Although Paz dedicates considerable attention to Jesuit Neo-Scholasticism in relation to the New 
Spain intelligentsia, he makes no mention of it in his discussion of Sor Juana’s autos. 

10 “Kircher’s works were essential repositories of knowledge because they summed up so many other 
books that overseas readers could neither afford to take with them nor hope to acquire thousands of miles 
away from printing centers such as Amsterdam and Venice” (Findlen 331). (For a complete list of Kircher’s 
titles, see Godwin 94). The Athanasius Kircher at Stanford website (Sutherland Duchacek) provides a 
good introduction to Kircher, including a spreadsheet of his correspondence with intellectuals and Jesuit 
missionaries throughout the world. 

11 Covarrubias Orozco says of the Goths: “[Y] de las reliquias dellos ... bolvio a retonar la nobleza, 
que hasta oy dia dura, y en tanta estima que para encarecer la presuncion de algun vano, le preguntamos 
si deciende de la casta de los godos” (645). 
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